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FOREWORD 


The Third Annual Conference on the Fifth Year in Teacher 
Education, held on the campus of Indiana University, July 14-16, 
1954, was sponsored jointly by the host institution and the Com- 
mittee on Teacher Education and Professional Standards of the 
Indiana State Teachers Association. 

A great deal of cooperative thinking has entered into all three 
conferences that have been concerned with the improvement of 
the fifth year in teacher education in Indiana. This is as it should 
be, for no single institution can solve this problem for the state as 
a whole. The solution at its best involves a process, which is already 
underway, of cooperative thinking and planning on the part of a 
number of groups, such as classroom teachers, school administrators, 
the State Department of Public Instruction, the colleges and uni- 
versities, and others concerned with the improvement of teacher 
education in Indiana. Such a wide involvement of people and the 
groups they represent in the solution of this problem is important 
not only in order to define more fully and more clearly the issues and 
aspects of the problem, but because cooperative action is the only 
sensible approach to the solution of a statewide problem of this 
nature. 

Indiana University and the Committee on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards of the Indiana State Teachers Associa- 
tion wish to thank the many persons who helped to make this con- 
ference a success, These persons include classroom teachers, college 
administrators, representatives of subject-matter departments in 
colleges and universities, public school administrators, representatives 
of the State Department of Public Instruction and the Teacher 
Training and Licensing Commission, specialists in teacher education, 
county superintendents, and representatives of the Indiana Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. Special thanks should go to the excellent 
speakers who also acted as consultants to the various discussion groups 
and to the group leaders and recorders. We hope that the complete 
proceedings of this conference will be of help to others who are 
working toward the improvement of the fifth year in teacher 
education. 


Howard T. Batchelder, Chairman of the 
Steering Committee of the Conference 
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CONFERENCE OBJECTIVES 


The conference objectives were: 


1. To clarify the purposes of a fifth year in teacher education 
for elementary and secondary teachers. 


2. To examine the basic issues involved in the curriculum for 
the fifth year of teacher education. 


3. To clarify the needs of teachers for additional work in 
instructional areas, related fields, and professional education. 


4. To suggest policies and procedures by which colleges and 
universities may achieve the purposes of the fifth year of teacher 
education. 


5. To exchange ideas about the improvement of the fifth year 
of teacher education, and to study practices and policies relating to it. 


6. To provide an opportunity to discuss our professional interests 
and ideas with other persons who are engaged in similar work. 


Steering Committee for the Conference 


Lois Blalock Borden R. Purcell 
Classroom Teacher Director of Field Services and 
Indianapolis Public Schools Placement 
Indiana State Teachers Association 

John R. Emens 
President Clarence E. Robbins 
Ball State Teachers College Superintendent of Schools 
- J. Hick Plainfield, Indiana 

anne J. Hicks 
Associate Professor of Education Philip R. Wikelund . 
Indiana University Associate Professor of English 


Indiana University 


Howard T. Batchelder 

Professor of Education 

Indiana University 
and Chairman of the Steering 
Committee of the Conference 


Norman J. Pratt 

Chairman of the Department of 
Classical Languages and Literatures 

Indiana University 


Conference Speakers 


Russell M. Cooper Paul J. Misner 
Assistant Dean Superintendent of Schools 
College of Science, Literature and the Glencoe, Illinois 

Arts 


University of Minnesota 
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A REFLECTIVE LOOK AT THE OUTCOMES OF THE 
BALL STATE AND PURDUE CONFERENCES ON 
THE FIFTH YEAR IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


Muriel G. McFarland 


The first state conference on the Fifth Year in Teacher Educa- 
tion held at Ball State Teachers College, July 16-18, 1952, was 
sponsored jointly by the College and the Committee on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards of the Indiana State Teachers 
Association. Some of the outcomes of that conference were: 

1. Recognition that the fifth year in teacher education is a 
state level problem which concerns all of us—the teachers, the school 
administrators, the citizens. 

2. Realization that we (subject-matter people, educationists, 
administrators, classroom teachers) must and can work together in 
solving the problem. 

3. Awareness of the various ways in which the teacher education 
institutions are contributing to the improvement of the fifth year, 
with extension courses offered in a number of centers, campus 
courses designed to give specific help in solving teaching problems, 
and conferences based on significant teaching problems. 

4. Realization that the professional organizations are assuming 
some responsibility for making the fifth year of education worth- 
while. For example, the Committee on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards is the co-sponsor of this conference. 

5. Recognition of need for continued study of the problem. 

The second state conference on the Fifth Year in Teacher Educa- 
tion was co-sponsored by the Committee on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards of the Indiana State Teachers Association 
and by Purdue University, and was held on the Purdue Campus, 
July 15-17, 1954. The outcomes of this conference were these: 

1. A fairly realistic examination of the problems involved in 
improving the fifth year in the various disciplines, with the goal that 
of developing competent teachers for the boys and girls in Indiana. 

2. A broader concept of the responsibilities that subject-matter 
people have in improving the fifth year, and definite progress toward 
mutual understanding of the dual responsibility. 

3. Recognition of the need for implementation of a changed 
program, and examination of the policies and procedures regarding 
graduate study. 
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4. Emphasis on the fact that programs for the fifth year 
should be based on the needs of teachers, determined by research, 
and tailor-made to these needs. 

5. Considerable agreement that the curriculum for the fifth 
year should include, to the extent to which teacher needs indicate, 
subject matter, education (human growth and development, how 
people learn, teaching methods, curriculum, etc.), and experiences in 
professional responsibilities. 

6. Recognition of the need for each institution to make an 
intensive study of the fifth year in teacher education. 

7. Recognition that this problem requires continued considera- 
tion by all of us and that there is need for another state conference. 


IMPROVING THE FIFTH YEAR IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


Russell M. Cooper 


We are here on an important mission. The present conference 
symbolizes as well as promotes the development of teaching as a 
high-ranking profession in America. By requiring a year of graduate 
study for a permanent teaching license, the state of Indiana is 
dramatically declaring to the nation that teaching, like law and 
medicine, is serious business requiring broad and technical develop- 
ment of the teacher’s talents. While the current accreditation move- 
ment promises to eliminate or improve low quality teacher education 
programs, Indiana is forging ahead to raise standards even at the 
top. 

Because of its pioneering leadership in requiring the fifth 
year of preparation, Indiana is recognized across the nation as a 
leader in lifting the profession. And, like all leaders, Indiana is there- 
fore very much on the spot. Other states will be watching its experi- 
ment carefully to determine whether this fifth year makes a decided 
improvement in the teacher’s competence or leaves him essentially 
unchanged. If it turns out that the additional work is largely on 
the same level and has about the same value as the earlier four- 
year preparation, a damaging blow will have been dealt to the fifth- 
year idea throughout the country. 

It is therefore most reassuring to note the earnestness with 
which all the educational forces of this state are cooperating to 
make the fifth year a fresh and dynamic experience. I have had 
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opportunity to examine the reports of the Ball State and Purdue con- 
ferences and to see the incisive and broad-gauged approach that 
Indiana educators are taking toward the problem. Indeed, after 
reading those two reports I became very humble about the possibility 
of my adding anything very substantial to what these other con- 
ference participants have already said. 

Fortunately it is not my assignment to answer the questions of 
this conference. I should like, rather, to open up the issue again, 
suggest some of the factors that seem to me most crucial, and then 
listen in on the work groups as they come to grips with the problem 
of finding workable answers. 

Most of you bring to this conference a wealth of experience far 
greater than mine. For I am neither an educationist nor from a state 
that has a fifth-year requirement. I am, however, vitally interested 
in the problem. As a professor of political science, I have frequently 
had high school teachers enrolled in my summer session classes in 
international law and relations, and I have worked with them as we 
tried to adapt the course to their needs. As a parent of four children 
in the public schools, I am continually impressed with the decisive 
influence that various teachers are having on the lives of my children. 
They are doing a remarkable job, far better than their parents I fear, 
in opening up new fields of interest, stimulating reading and curiosity, 
and giving them leadership experience and the knack of living happily 
with other people. 

But the school is not only central in the development of the child, 
it is a critical factor in preserving our democratic culture. Several 
years ago H. G. Wells declared that “civilization is a race between 
education and catastrophe.” As we look at the world around us I 
think we must agree that catastrophe is winning the race. With the 
threat of a third world war of suicidal proportions, with economic and 
social problems baffling us with complexity, with the current march 
of anti-intellectualism which would destroy the free market of ideas 
and substitute high-sounding slogans, our democracy is indeed im- 
periled. Likewise, the high incidence of crime, drunkenness, divorce, 
and mental breakdown testifies to the fact that large numbers of our 
people have failed in coping with the pressures of modern life. All 
this despite the fact that more of our children are going further 
with their education than ever before in history! 

Clearly, if education is to meet the enormous challenge of our 
times, if it is to prepare a generation of young people to find a 
basis for a wholesome and steadily enriching personal life as well as 
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to have insights necessary for participating as citizens in resolving 
the great problems of our democracy, the public school teacher will 
be a crucial instrument in the process. He must everywhere give 
the lie to that old definition of a teacher as a person who tries to 
help children solve problems which he himself tried to escape by 
becoming “a teacher.” His personal and professional competence 
must be strong and must continue to grow through his career. 

This conference is testimony to the fact that neither experience 
nor additional education is in itself sufficient to prepare the good 
teacher. I am reminded of the employee who felt that he should be 
promoted to fill a new vacancy because he had had thirty years 
experience in the firm. But the president was forced to tell him, 
“Unfortunately, you haven’t had thirty years experience; you have 
simply had one year’s experience repeated thirty times.” I fear 
that many teachers fall into their pedagogical habits during the first 
year or two and then simply dig their ruts deeper thereafter. 

Similarly, more schooling is not necessarily the answer. I was 
talking with a teacher of another state just this summer who told 
me that she had taught eighth grade American history for over twenty 
years but this summer was taking a graduate survey of American 
history. As she reported it, “I have learned very little that is new, 
but it goes down on the record as further graduate study and will 
help me get my increase in salary.” What a shocking waste of time, 
when there are so many enriching topics that this teacher could 
have explored. Our job during the next three days of this conference 
is to discover concrete and explicit ways in which such additional 
education can best augment the competence of the teacher. Building 
on the solid foundation of the past two conferences, we should 
endeavor to develop practical proposals for putting their purposes 
and principles into effect. 


Teacher Competencies That Are Needed 


Many attempts have been made to define the successful teacher, 
but he continues to elude our grasp. At the two previous Indiana 
conferences some of the most important qualities of the good teacher 
were identified, but all formulas seem constantly plagued by the 
person who seems to break half the rules and yet is everywhere 
acknowledged to be a masterful leader of students. And by their 
fruits, not the formulae, shall we know them. 

Many of you have probably read Peterson’s book, Great Teachers, 
in which he describes the personalities and practices of about twenty 
outstanding teachers from Socrates on down, as they have been 
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described by their pupils. They are indeed an odd assortment of 
characters. Some lectured almost entirely, others not at all; some 
could handle large groups of students with ease and others could 
work with only a few. But despite their divergencies, they seem to 
have had two characteristics in common: their ability to motivate 
students to put out the very best that was in them; and, paradoxically, 
their ability to mature the student so that he no longer depended on 
the teacher for his motivation. I would be happy to hire any teacher 
that I was sure could do those two things—motivate and mature— 
irrespective of his methods. Indeed, I would want him to examine his 
own capacities and employ his unique powers, even though he thereby 
became very different from other teachers on the staff. 


Fortunately, the development of these powers is not the exclusive 
responsibility of the graduate phase of the teacher’s preparation. In 
reality he began his preparation when he began to talk and walk, to 
supervise his dolls, and to unfold his personality and understandings 
during elementary and secondary schoo] days. A major contribution 
to his education occurred, of course, during the four years of college, 
and probably a still more striking development came during the first 
year or two on the job. I like the Indiana philosophy which does not 
insist on a fifth year of teacher education before getting practical 
experience in the field, but rather anticipates that most students will 
go forth after four years to try out their new-found skills and then 
come back through summer sessions, extension courses, and so forth 


to recharge their batteries and strengthen those points of newly dis- 
covered need. 


The development of teachers whose own self-motivation and 
maturity is sufficient to impart these qualities to others is therefore a 
continuing responsibility of the entire preparatory program. Indeed, 
for a large number of teachers it will not end with a master’s degree 
but will continue throughout the rest of their lives through periodic 
course work and systematic personal study. In developing these 
qualities, however, we can identify at least four component elements, 
and these might be kept constantly in mind during the next two days 
of discussion. 

1. The competent teacher must know the child and his needs. 
He must recognize that behind each carefully scrubbed face is a 
separate world of loves and fears, of anxieties and hopes, of surprising 
discernment and equally surprising void. He must recognize that 
each child differs from every other in intellectual acuity, verbal 
facility, home background and encouragement, educational ambition, 
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and group status. He must have a lively concern for each child as 
a sacred and limitless human being, the one value from which all our 
educational trappings gain their meaning. 


2. The competent teacher must have a broad and secure knowl- 
edge of his field. I can not agree with the high school principal 
who once told me that if he had a choice between a man with a 
good personality though weak in academic preparation and a can- 
didate with strong preparation and weak personality, he would choose 
the former. This is the kind of choice that we dare not make. The 
point that the principal failed to see was that mastery of one’s field 
in itself gives the teacher a sense of security and poise without which 
even the most pleasant personality will soon become defensive and 
dictatorial. The teacher can not stimulate and then satisfy the 
intellectual thrist of students without having the waters of learning at 
his own command. 

Not only must the teacher have a clear grasp of his own field, 
but he must see its relationship to other fields. Thereby he can help 
to build bridges of correlation between his subject and the others and 
to enable the student to develop meaningful generalizations rising 
above the single subject to embrace the values of life itself. The 
graduate program should enable the teacher to fill gaps in his subject- 
matter background and to go more deeply into topics now only super- 
ficially understood. 

3. The competent teacher is an effective administrator of student 
learning. He brings his knowledge of the student and of the subject 
matter into common focus at the point of the student’s learning. In 
reality no one can teach the student but the student himself. He 
must do the learning and he will do it when and as he will. The 
function of the teacher is like that of the coach. He knows the 
game better than the players, he sets forth objectives for them to 
meet, and helps and criticizes and evaluates their efforts. But it is the 
student who plays the game and must assume ultimate responsibility 
for victory or defeat. 

The methodology of teaching is therefore important. The in- 
structor must know how to use audio-visual aids, community resources, 
valid and reliable examinations, and motivational devices, and he must 
use them well. But all these tools of teaching, even when mastered, do 
not imply the master teacher unless they effectively quicken and 
satisfy the pupil’s desire to learn. 


4. The teacher must be a mature person. We here come back 
to the most crucial point of all. The teacher stands as an example of 
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the intellectual and responsible life—the life that he is seeking to 
instill in his pupils. Such maturity involves several factors: 

a. He must know himself, his strengths and weaknesses, and he 
must have the confidence that comes from sound training and self- 
directed experience. He must have a sense of humor, particularly the 
ability to laugh at himself. He must be sensitive to the feelings of 
others and must recognize that the happiness of human beings, his 
colleagues as well as his pupils, is one of the great goals of life. A 
recent survey of business executives in hundreds of companies through- 
out America indicated that the reason for failures in more than two 
thirds of such cases grew out of the inability of the employee to get 
along with other people. Walter Cook, in his studies of teacher success, 
has found that the authoritarian, untrusting, essentially insecure per- 
son is the one most likely to fail in teaching. The development of a 
poised, mature personality is a life-long process that can and should 
achieve further impetus during the graduate program. 

b. The teacher must have a good general education, that is, he 
must exhibit quality of cultivation in areas of life outside his specialty. 
A high school superintendent once told me that in his judgment lack 
of this was the most serious weakness in the teachers he employed. He 
pointed out that the science teacher usually knew his science fairly 
well and the music teacher his music, but that when students taking 
both courses began to discuss their new-found interests with the man 
in the other field they usually were met with a blank stare. Said this 
superintendent, he wanted teachers who were alive to developments 
in all fields, who were at least as generally educated as their pupils. 


Studies that have been made of the general education of teachers, 
as well as studies of their reading habits, are most disquieting at this 
point. The Learned and Wood survey of students in colleges of 
Pennsylvania some years ago showed that prospective teachers were 
clearly inferior in their general education to students going into 
most other professions. A recent study by the National Education 
Association of the reading habits of high school administrators revealed 
that the level of their interests seems to be scarcely at all in advance 
of that of the general population. 


To be effective all teachers must be able to communicate clearly 
in good English; they must be conversant with a good portion of the 
great masterpieces of our literary and artistic heritage; they must see 
the issues and have opinions about the great questions of our inter- 
national and domestic life; they must have -insight concerning the 
scientific principles on which our technological civilizaton rests; they 
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must understand and exemplify good habits of physical and mental 
health. In short, they must be educated. 


c. The good teacher must have the instincts of sound scholarship. 
With the current emphasis upon breadth in education, we must not 
lose sight of each person’s need for going deeply into something. The 
inquiring mind may sail widely over many seas of thought, but it 
must also know how to drop anchor and achieve firm intellectual 
security. In his training experience, he must explore some topic in 
his field with such thoroughness that he can understand the manner 
in which new knowledge is created as well as the hazards involved in 
generalization. I am not sure that he must always write a master’s 
thesis, but in some course somewhere he must come to grips with a 
problem which he will be forced to examine thoroughly in light of all 
evidence available and produce therefrom a judgment that he can 
stand up and defend. Such experience will give him new self-assur- 
ance and enable him to examine critically the research activities of 
others. 


Scholarship, however, is much more than research. It implies 
familiarity with the important contributions of one’s field, the topo- 
graphy of the discipline, and acquaintance with the great minds that 
have worked there. Built upon such foundations, the developing 
scholar can strive for synthesis as well as analysis, and can be more 
responsible in his generalizations and more resourceful in directing 
the thought life of his pupils. 

d. The teacher must have courage. He must know where he 
stands with respect to controversial issues, refraining from prop- 
agandizing in the classroom and at the same time insisting upon the 
freedom of his pupils to look at problems from all points of view. 
There are forces unloosed in our society that would thwart such 
inquiry and reduce the teacher to a mere hearer of lessons. There 
are times when every teacher is tempted to choose the easy way, to 
dodge the controversial topic, to mouth the unthinking popular 
platitudes. Unless he has the courage and stature to stand firm for 
the untrammeled investigation of truth, his whole cause is lost. 


e. He must have intellectual spark. In a sense this sums up 
everything we have been saying about the personal qualities of the 
good teacher. Enthusiasm is contagious, and if pupils are fired with 
intellectual zeal the torch must flame brightly within the teachers. 
Teachers in whom this flame has dwindled through years of routine 
teaching may find this rekindling feature of their graduate study the 
most valuable of all. 


te 
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In summary, let us describe the good teacher in terms that 
Woodrow Wilson, a teacher at three universities, once used in 
describing the educated man: 


The educated man is to be discovered by his point of view, 
by the temper of his mind, by his attitude toward life and his fair 
way of thinking. He can see, he can discriminate, he can combine 
ideas and comprehension. His mind is a practised instrument of 
appreciation. He is more apt to contribute light than heat to discus- 
sion, and will oftener than another show the power of uniting the 
elements of a difficult subject in a whole view; he has the knowledge 
of the world which no one can have who knows only his own genera- 
tion or only his own task. 


Graduate Courses to Produce These Competencies 


If the purpose is to prepare more competent teachers, the practi- 
cal implications of that task should be studied. There are obviously 
great individual differences among teachers, just as there are among 
students. Teachers differ in their background, in their undergraduate 
work, in the length and character of teaching experience, in the 
nature of in-service training in local school systems, in their future 
professional ambitions, and in their inherent capacities. A standard- 
ized curriculum for all teachers, even for the same type of job, would 
appear as inefficient as the old regimented curriculum was for 
children. 

Each teacher’s graduate program should therefore be tailored 
to his own need. To achieve this obviously will require careful 
counselling as the teacher inaugurates his graduate study, and 
counselling that will help him to assess his strengths and weaknesses 
and to lay out, if possible, the full scope of his graduate work. A 
program thus devised, when approved by the graduate dean, would 
constitute a kind of contract between the teacher and graduate 
institution, indicating the work that the teacher will perform suc- 
cessfully if he is to receive a degree. 

Four ways in which these needs may be determined are: (1) The 
teacher should indicate on an inventory sheet his previous academic 
work and his own estimate of strength and weakness as he sees it 
revealed in the teaching job. A check sheet for such analysis could 
well be worked out in such a conference as this. (2) The school 
administrator or supervisor who knows the teacher’s work well 
should fill out an appraisal form indicating where he feels the 
greatest need may be: in general education, in subject matter pro- 
ficiency, in teaching method, in ability to get along with students 
and teachers, in public relations, or in other things. (3) For high 
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school teachers, a student appraisal form of a similar nature might 
well be used. Students are continually judging their teachers behind 
their backs, and experience in many institutions has shown that a 
structured student appraisal of this nature can help build faculty- 
student morale and be a very helpful guide to the teacher in de- 
termining his strong and weak points. (4) Standardized tests, such 
as the National Teachers’ Examination or the Graduate Record 
Examination, may be very helpful in showing the teacher’s pro- 
ficiency in general education as well as in his specialty. When 
used for guidance purposes and not purely as selective devices, such 
examinations can help point the way to work most needed. 

All such data, including the appraisal forms and test scores, 
should be brought together into a cumulative folder ready for 
examination by both student and adviser. If the student should 
transfer his graduate work from one institution to another, this folder 
might well accompany him in order that the new institution could 
have the data and the previously devised curriculum contract as it 
advises the student anew toward the completion of his degree. 

By centering attention upon the teacher’s own development 
rather than some a priori standardized formula, programs of individual 
students will obviously vary greatly. ‘Those who are very strong in 
their subject specialty but weak in educational methods will doubt- 
less be advised to elect heavily from selected professional courses. 
Those who have well sampled the professional curriculum may center 
primarily upon courses in general education and in their subject field. 
In any case it is assumed that courses taken would be trail blazers 
into new experience rather than repetitions, even at the graduate 
level, of subjects canvassed previously. 

To help guide the adviser and graduate student in the proper 
selection of courses, it may be well to set forth a touchstone as a 
basis for discussion and individual deviation. One could argue ex- 
tensively and profitably as to the nature of such touchstones, but I 
would like to propose for consideration the following three features: 

1. Roughly one third of the work might in many cases be devoted 
to further general education. Such courses could be devoted to 
intellectual history, to international relations and public affairs, to 
readings from the classics of all ages and cultures as they throw 
light on the nature of man, to new developments in science with their 
social implications, to current trends in art, music, and literature, or 
to the contributions of human anthropology and human geography. 
Most of such courses, if well taught, would add markedly to the 
teacher's general equipment as a cultured person. 
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2. Another one third of the work might in many cases be devoted 
to further professional education. Such courses could include ad- 
vanced and fresh approaches to child development and psychology, 
recent revelations in the psychology of learning and motivation, the 
principles of group dynamics, contemporary issues in school com- 
munity relations, philosophy of education, the purpose and techniques 
of educational measurement, and the development of such elemental 
research skills as bibliography building and statistics. 

3. The remaining third of the graduate program that is being 
set forth here simply as a point of reference and departure might 
well be differentiated according to the nature of the teacher’s job. 
The elementary teacher may seek additional work in such special con- 
tent subjects as art, dramatics, and geography, and in such special 
methods as reading. The secondary teacher will probably want more 
work in his major and closely related fields. The prospective 
administrator and special purpose teacher will need particular courses 
immediately related to the new vocation, such as work in public 
relations and school finance. 

The above touchstone is suggested simply as an aid to the 
adviser in helping students to plan a balanced program, but it should 
never become a formula or the whole principle of individual differ- 
ences will be violated. And even this touchstone should be sharply 
criticized and improved through discussion. 


Implications for the University’s Program 


I am not so concerned about how we cut this thirty-or-more- 
credit graduate pie as I am in the quality of the pie itself. Will 
it be filled with good sturdy mincemeat or with apple sauce? There 
is a danger, particularly when the program is not carefully planned 
or when work is taken in extension and summer classes, that the 
quality expected and received will suffer. But this is not necessarily 
so. When scattered over ten years, the work assumed at any one 
time need not be so onerous that a solid job can not be done. 

It is desirable to separate the graduate students from the 
undergraduates wherever possible. The graduates are thereby 
enabled to proceed more rapidly and with greater scholarship, and 
the undergraduates when left alone in their own classes can continue 
to get the broad overview preliminary to their first teaching. Where 
such separation is not possible, special projects and papers should be 
assigned to the graduate student, perhaps showing applications of 
the course content to his current teaching situation, in order that 
he will have a truly graduate level experience. 
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It should be possible at the graduate level to probe much further 
into the why of phenomena and not simply the what. The student 
should be carried to as high a degree of abstraction and generaliza- 
tion as possible so long as such principles continue to rest upon 
concrete experience and meaning. The master’s candidate must 
achieve perspective over his field and over the total educational job. 


I would propose that the workshop method of teaching be 
employed wherever possible. By this arrangement, a group meets in 
general session for some topics, breaks into seminars and committees 
for analyzing special phases, and develops individual projects related 
to the members’ practical concerns. Through a steering committee 
the group advises with the staff concerning points of emphasis and 
methods to be employed. The students are regarded as mature per- 
sons able to assess their own interests and direct their own education. 


Such workshop methods with active participation of each 
member are a far cry from the old-fashioned lecture system. I 
have sometimes stood appalled as I watched seasoned teachers sitting 
row on row scribbling words into notebooks as some would-be lecturer 
attempted to do their thinking for them. Most such notebooks 
probably go home to the files never to be reclaimed. But un- 
fortunately some eager teachers are likely to use them, to expound 
them in regurgitated form to their own pupils at the high school 
level, and evil is thus further compounded. Lectures doubtless have 
a place in education, but they should be fitted into the total scheme 
of the course and used only when no other method can so well meet 
the particular need of the students. 

Through these workshops, each graduate student would be re- 
quired to develop a project of his own. It might well be a year’s 
syllabus of some course he is teaching, including unit and daily 
objectives, materials to be employed, and tentative examinations. 
Such a project would combine research into subject matter as well 
as imagination in method. Ordinarily there is time in undergraduate 
instruction for the preparation of only one or two unit syllabi for 
a single course, but the graduate program makes it possible to 
develop syllabi for several of the teacher’s courses in their entirety. 

The workshop method has one additional advantage in that it 
enables students readily to help one another. Often there is as much 
resourcefulness and imagination in a class of experienced teachers as 
there is in the graduate professor himself. By working together on 
various projects and reporting joint findings back to the total group, 
the participants gain experience in educational cooperation which 
should strengthen them both personally and professionally. 
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In my judgment it is well to put elementary teachers, secondary 
teachers, and administrators together in courses of common concern, 
particularly in those dealing with general education and some phases 
of professional education. There is need for better communication 
and more cooperative interaction among the various elements of our 
educational system, and these graduate classes can contribute to the 
process. Insofar as special emphases are needed for different levels, 
such can be achieved through the assignment of special projects and 
through committee activities. 

I am sure that this emphasis upon flexibility, upon adapting the 
graduate program to the individual needs of the teacher, is going 
to distress some people. They are going to ask, and quite properly, 
what becomes of the validity of the master’s degree? Most teachers 
will want this degree and most communities will expect it. But how 
can we maintain standards if there is no standard curriculum? 

In the first place it should be noted that there is no standard of 
content in the master’s degree today. Such degrees are offered in 
practically every subject-matter field, in some cases foreign language 
is required and in others not, in some cases a thesis is required and 
in others not, in some cases a core of common subjects is required and 
in others not. Hence the tailor-made master’s degree for teachers 
would add little to the confusion. 

The problem really boils down to two questions, one of content 
and one of difficulty. With respect to content, there may be some 
argument for having a different master’s designation for different 
kinds of program. For example, the master of arts degree might 
be reserved for those who wish to tailor their programs heavily 
toward the subject matter of their specialty in anticipation, perhaps, 
of proceeding ultimately to the Ph.D. degree. For others who are 
seeking a more rounded graduate program related to academic and 
professional needs, the degree might be a Master of Science in Edu- 
cation or a Master of Teaching. In these cases, the designation of 
the degree is related directly to its content. 

A second consideration is that of difficulty. In terms of 
student effort required, there should be no difference. It would be 
unfortunate for the teaching profession if the professional degree 
came to be regarded as a cheap, second-rate substitute for scholar- 
ship. There still remains, however, the practical fact that large 
numbers of public school teachers barely squeezed through college 
with a “C” average, thus failing to meet the grade-point average 
for admission to many graduate schools. Such persons may continue 
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graduate study with profit but may not earn the grades usually 
expected for the master’s degree. What of them? 

It seems to me that the answer here may be the same as with 
undergraduates. We might have the straight master’s degree for the 
ordinary C-grade student and a master’s with honors for the dis- 
tinguished student. It would be hoped that half or more of the 
candidates would graduate with honors, but some kind of respectable 
designation would still remain for those who fall short of that mark. 
There may be other and better ways of meeting this dilemma. The 
question would be a fruitful topic for some work group of this con- 
ference. 

But a degree at best is but a symbol. It is a rough, a very 
rough, indication of the intellectual attainment of the person. Our 
concern in this conference must be focused primarily upon the 
nature of those attainments and how to achieve them. The ensuing 
sessions should add greatly to our ultimate resolution of the 
problem. 


THE FIFTH YEAR IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


Paul Misner 


I am delighted to participate in this conference on the fifth 
year in teacher education for at least four very good reasons: 
First, any schoo] administrator would be flattered to be invited to sit 
in with such a distinguished group of educational leaders. As you 
well know, we school administrators are looked upon with consider- 
able suspicion by some currently critical gentlemen associated with 
higher education. It is comfortable to know that, in Indiana, we can 
still be included in your deliberations. Second, I am especially 
pleased to be involved in this particular conference. Four years 
ago I had the privilege of taking a busman’s holiday and taught 
six weeks at the University of Hawaii. The thing that impressed 
me most about education in the Islands was their program of 
teacher education. For a long time teachers in Hawaii have been 
required to complete five years of preparation. The five years 
required for certification do not entitle the individual to a master’s 
degree. Additional work is required if the individual wishes to receive 
the degree. 

Quite naturally educational leaders in the Islands are proud of 
the progress they have made in teacher education, and they made 
it very clear to me that in this respect they felt quite superior to their 
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counterparts on the Mainland. Fortunately for me I could point 
with pride to Indiana as one, if only one, state on the Mainland in 
which a similarly forward-looking program of teacher education was 
in operation. What you are doing here in Indiana deserves special 
commendation. Far too many educational leaders are saying 
that this is no time to seek improvement in the standards of teacher 
preparation. In view of the continuing shortage of teachers, these 
individuals tell us that we must abandon such efforts for the present 
and be content with four or even fewer years of preparation. I can 
not agree, and you people in Indiana have produced some convincing 
evidence that your approach is sound. In 1946 there were approxi- 
mately 3,600 students enrolled in your two teachers’ colleges. In 
1952 there were 4,600 students enrolled. In those six years you 
added 3,500 teachers in Indiana. Approximately one fifth of these 
additional teachers were recruited from other states. These teachers 
undoubtedly came from those states where educational leadership 
is a bit more timid than in Indiana. Your efforts are being rewarded 
because, to quote your Mr. Robert Wyatt, “We are giving some 
evidence to the world and to the young people and teachers that 
Indiana has decided to make teaching a respectable, dignified career.” 


Third, I am pleased to participate in this conference because 
many aspects of your program are similar to the career-teacher plan 
that we are attempting to develop in Glencoe. In 1946 we adopted 
a personnel program in which teachers were employed and paid for 
the full twelve months of the year. Under the provisions of the 
plan, teachers serve six or eight weeks in addition to their regular 
teaching assignments. During this extended period of time our 
teachers may choose to engage in advanced study at colleges and 
universities. They may elect to travel either in the United States 
or in foreign countries, or they may remain in the community and 
participate in an organized program of in-service education. The 
primary purpose of the plan is to provide opportunity and incentive 
for the personal and professional growth of teachers on the job. 


In the development of our program we have deliberately sought 
to make teaching attractive as a career and to emphasize the value 
of improved personal and professional qualifications. The maximum 
salary on our bachelor’s degree schedule is $5,425 as contrasted with 
a maximum salary of $6,575 on the master’s schedule, $6,775 on the 
sixth year schedule, and $6,975 on the seventh year schedule. 


As you can readily understand, the operation of our plan during 
these past eight years has presented us with many difficult problems. 
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Increased costs due to inflation and rapidly increasing enrollments 
have made it impossible for us to pay our teachers the salaries we 
had originally intended to pay. We are, however, continuously 
improving our schedules and will eventually be prepared to pay 
professional salaries for professional services. 

In this matter of teachers’ salaries I should like to call attention 
to some current practices which I believe tend to defeat the long- 
range interests of the teaching profession. I refer to the practice of 
paying inexperienced, beginning teachers high salaries without pro- 
viding equally attractive salaries for those teachers who intend to 
make a career of teaching. Personally, I am convinced that we 
shall never be able to make teaching a profession if we say to 
young people that after fifteen or twenty years of service they will 
receive only $1,500 or $2,000 more than they received as beginners. 

Fourth, teacher education is not the sole responsibility of 
institutions of higher education. We public school people have a 
considerable stake in the enterprise and should be willing to assume 
our share of responsibility. In a very real sense the education of a 
teacher is a continuous process which begins at birth and continues 
throughout life. Certainly our public schools have a responsibility 
to identify young people who show promise of becoming good teachers 
and to provide them with experiences and guidance that will cause 
them to look with favor upon teaching as a career. I am convinced 
that such guidance should not be postponed until the junior or 
senior year in high school. At the kindergarten level some five-year- 
olds reveal the budding potentialities of the future teacher. When 
such youngsters are given many opportunities to work with and to 
assist their peers from kindergarten on through high school, many of 
them will decide that teaching offers exciting and rewarding pos- 
sibilities. 

The responsibility of our public schools does not end when we 
have done our best to encourage promising young people to enter 
the teaching profession. During the pre-service education period we 
should be willing at all times to cooperate with higher institutions in 
providing the best possible opportunities for practice teaching and 
internship experiences. I am confident that there are many ways 
in which this important phase of teacher education can be improved. 

It is quite possible that the most important single responsibility 
of the public schools begins when the new teacher accepts his first 
teaching assignment. I am frequently told by young teachers that 
their initial introduction into the public schools is a disillusioning 
experience. They assume their new responsibilities with enthusiasm, 
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determined to translate the exciting ideas they have learned in 
college into factual practice in their classrooms. To their dismay 
they discover that what they have learned in college is not acceptable 
practice in the schools and that many of their ideas inevitably meet 
with stubborn resistance. 

It is my firm conviction that we will never attract talented and 
creative young people to the teaching profession until our schools are 
organized and administered in such a way that new ideas and sensible 
experimentation are deliberately encouraged. The operation of an 
in-service education program cooperatively planned by teachers and 
administrators is a continuing phase of teacher education and an 
inescapable responsibility of our public schools. 

By this time I trust that I have presented sufficient and con- 
vincing reasons for my participation in this conference. I should 
now like to suggest some of the current and future needs of our 
schools, which I believe can be served by an improved and extended 
program of teacher education. 

Whether we like to admit it or not, teaching is not now nor 
has it ever been in any real sense a profession, Certainly a minimum 
of training and preparation is a prerequisite of any profession, and 
five years is certainly the least we should expect of so important an 
activity as teaching. In recent years we have been fairly successful 
and effective in calling the attention of the public to the critical 
shortage of teachers. In my opinion we have not been so effective 
in helping our citizens understand the need not only for more teach- 
ers but for better trained teachers. In the 1950 Yearbook of the 
American Association of School Administrators there is a list of 
stereotypes of the teacher as they exist in the minds of many of our 
citizens. It includes the following: 

1. The teacher is an old maid. 

2. Teachers are aloof, snobbish, unworldly. 

3. Teachers are querulous, irritable, generally unsympathetic, 
and lacking in understanding of young people and their problems. 

4. Teachers are ineffectual. 

5. Teachers have no interests outside of school and school work. 

6. Teachers are paid too much and have too long vacations. 

7. Teachers got their jobs through political, racial, or religious 
connections. 

8. Teachers are inclined to be “bossy” in relationships with 
others—they carry over classroom manners into adult contacts. 

9. Teachers are fussy, picayune, and trival in their attitudes. 
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10. Men teachers are timid, queer, eccentric, or sissyish; a “real” 
man does not go into teaching. 

I admit that this portrayal of what many citizens think of teachers 
is not very flattering. To the extent that it is true it undoubtedly 
reflects the failure of educational leaders to develop a more ap- 
propriate stereotype of the teacher. 

The American people have clearly demonstrated their respect 
for and their willingness to regard recognized professional services. I 
am fully convinced that, when we give greater attention to the selec- 
tion of prospective teachers, and when we insist upon more adequate 
professional preparation, and when we ourselves look upon teaching as 
a full-time occupation, the public will respond not only with in- 
creased respect and appreciation but with significantly increased 
financial support of our schools. 

In a recent series of two articles published by the Saturday 
Evening Post under the title, “Are We Failing Our Children?” the 
educational experiments and views of Dr. Emmett A. Betts were 
presented. Personally, I believe that many of the criticisms contained 
in these articles are justified. “On the basis of his clinical and field- 
research evidence, Betts argues that the prevailing school methods— 
which he calls regimented education—are wrong for three out of five 
pupils, and damage them intellectually, emotionally, and in future 
performance and earning power. The curriculum, he says, is pre- 
fabricated to fit a theoretical statistical average that in actual practice 
loosely fits only about 40 per cent. Furthermore, he charges, the 
schedules are geared to the calendar instead of the children’s abilities, 
and make virtually no allowance for natural variations in the rate 
of mental development.” 

I suspect that the single greatest need of our schools today is for 
teachers who fully understand the individual differences that exist 
among students and who are skillful in adapting teaching and guid- 
ance procedures to the varied needs, interests, and abilities of these 
students. I am constantly reminded of this need when we are inter- 
viewing teachers for positions in our schools. Almost without excep- 
tion prospective candidates insist that they prefer to teach a particular 
grade or some special subject. When they are asked to explain just how 
an eight-year-old differs from a nine-year-old or how a fourteen-year- 
old differs from a fifteen-year-old, they exhibit considerable confu- 
sion and some mild frustration. 

If I were to urge you strongly to do one particular thing in 
your extended program of teacher education, it would be to make 
sure that teachers fully understand that no two individuals are alike 
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and that every individual can develop effectively only in accordance 
with this unique pattern of growth. 

If you do this you will have no need to apologize to these critics 
who contend that teacher education deals only with tricks, techniques, 
and tidbits. You can assure them that an adequate understanding of 
human development will require of teachers significant knowledge in 
the fields of biology, anthropology, social psychology, medicine, and 
psychiatry. I suspect that even Mr. Lynd will admit that these sub- 
jects of study possess some respectability. 

I have just completed the reading of Elmer Davis’ book entitled, 
But We Were Born Free. It has been some time since I have read 
anything that so vividly portrays the critical nature of the times in 
which we are living. With relentless logic and authentic documenta- 
tion Mr. Davis reveals that the great traditions, ideals, and aspirations 
of the American people are being more seriously threatened today by 
totalitarian forces within our own country than by our enemies 
abroad. He repeatedly emphasizes the fact that, unless our schools, 
colleges, churches, and mass media of communication continue their 
search for truth without fear or intimidation, those values which have 
made us the greatest and most powerful nation in the world may be 
irretrievably lost. 

The conditions described by Mr. Davis present those of us con- 
cerned with teacher education with heavy responsibilities. The 
teachers of the future must be highly dedicated and well-informed 
individuals. They must possess an abiding faith in the ideals and 
values of the democratic way of life and must have the integrity and 
courage to defend these values against any and every form of 
totalitarianism. 

In the years that lie ahead, the teachers of America will be called 
upon to deal thoughtfully, judiciously, and calmly with more rather 
than fewer controversial issues. They will be able to do so effective- 
ly to the extent that their presentation and interpretation of con- 
temporary issues stem from reliable knowledge and a deep under- 
standing of the social, economic, and political backgrounds of national 
and world-wide developments. The teachers of the future must be 
among the best educated people of the community. One of the 
major responsibilities of teacher education is to make provision for 
such preparation. 


One of the great needs of our schools is for teachers who 
approach their responsibilities of teaching and guidance with a 
scientific attitude of mind and who recognize the need for experi- 
mentation as the means of achieving continuous improvement of 
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classroom practices. From my experience as a school administrator I 
regret to report that few teachers have any real interest or any 
competency in scientific experimentation. Even more regrettable is 
the fact that the great majority of our teachers are not familiar 
enough with available research data to use it effectively in their 
work with students. A few weeks ago a city superintendent told me 
a rather distressing story. He was about to open a new elementary 
school and had decided to make it a pilot school for planned experi- 
mentation in certain areas of school organization and operation. 
He asked members of his faculty to volunteer to accept assignments 
in the school. Of a faculty of 300 teachers only ten volunteered. 

Frankly, I wish I knew the answer to this problem. I confess 
that I don’t. Of one thing I am quite sure. The conventional 
requirement of teacher-educating institutions that the student 
complete a thesis dealing with the useless compilation of data cover- 
ing the status quo will not, in my opinion, produce teachers with 
the scientific attitude of mind that is so urgently needed in our 
schools. 

Since the beginning of World War II the schools of our nation 
have been facing a series of crises unprecedented in the history of 
our country. In addition to the continuing shortage of teachers, the 
drastic need for school buildings, and the financial problems that 
have stemmed from increasing enrollments and inflation, our schools 
have been subjected to relentless attacks by individuals and groups 
both within and without the educational profession. 

Faced with these difficult problems and attacks, educational 
leaders across the nation have turned their attention to the develop- 
ment and improvement of dynamic programs of school public rela- 
tions. To those of us who have been concerned with the develop- 
ment of these programs one fact has been made very clear. Good 
school public relations that do not receive the full and intelligent 
cooperation of all school personnel are destined to fail. 

As we now review some of the distressing conditions that de- 
veloped in Pasadena and elsewhere throughout the country, it is 
evident that the failure of the professional staff to present a united 
front was equally as harmful to the schools as were the attacks 
from the community. Controversy, debate, and spirited discussion 
within our own ranks is not only desirable but essential to the con- 
tinued improvement of educational policies and programs. Certainly 
it is bad public relations to display our dirty linen in the front yard. 
How can we ever expect to achieve the confidence and support of 
the public when we, ourselves, reveal a hopeless sense of indecision, 
confusion, and disunity? 
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From the experiences of these recent years we have learned 
some lessons that need to be considered in our efforts to improve 
teacher education. Future school administrators need to know much 
more about instruction and the principles of teaching and learning 
than they have known in the past. Classroom teachers need to know 
considerably more about the legal and historical basis of public edu- 
cation and the financial structure of school support. All of us, 
including both administrators and teachers, need to become highly 
proficient in utilizing community resources and in working effectively 
with community agencies and groups. And may I say that, as you 
have the opportunity to contribute to the education of the future 
college professor, you should do whatever needs to be done to help 
him gain perspective and realize that he is part of a great educational 
endeavor that begins with the nursery school and extends through the 
graduate school of the university. Insulated as he inevitably must be 
in an academic ivory tower, the time to get him is while he is still 
young and amenable to reason. 

Harold Rugg, in his recent stimulating book, insists with per- 
suasive logic that the future of America rests largely in the hands 
of the “Teacher of Teachers.” As I have had the opportunity to 
observe what is happening in Indiana, I am confident that you people 
have recognized and accepted Mr. Rugg’s challenge. 

I wish you Godspeed in your great endeavor! 


REPORTS BY STUDY GROUPS 


GROUP I 
SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


The study group in science and mathematics met July 14, 15, and 
16, 1954, for its third conference, the purpose being to consider the 
conference objectives and to make recommendations for the fifth year 
in teacher education. 

In the group of twenty-five members all except three were from 
Indiana, most of them from colleges and universities. Five were 
science and/or mathematics teachers in secondary school and the 
others were professors, deans, or supervisors of student teaching. 

The leader, Professor Dana B. Schwanholt, introduced the 
members of the group. He then called attention to the “Suggested 
Guide for Discussion Groups.” (See page 62.) Ample opportunity 
was given to each member to enter into the discussion. The mem- 
bers responded freely. Four main problems were discussed: 
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Problem I. What does the teacher need in the fifth-year training 
program? 

Those who were in the fifth-year program felt that the fifth 
year should not follow the fourth year until the teacher has had a 
period of experience. Furthermore, there was a feeling that subject 
matter should be adapted to secondary school level. 

Problem II, How can we publicize our instructional courses 
so that our enrollments are increased? 

The group felt that more guidance should be available to the 
secondary teacher, so as to retain his interest in the science field. 

Problem III. How can we overcome a salary schedule, to offset 
the trend for the science teacher to move into the administration field? 

The members felt the answer to this question would be to work 
toward a higher salary for science teachers which is commensurate 
with ability and training. 

Problem IV. Do our fifth-year teachers really want to be 
master teachers? 

The group felt that, as in any profession, the good science and 
mathematics teachers really want to improve. 

In answer to the question concerning what the science and 
mathematics teacher needs in the fifth year of training to enable him 
to become a master teacher, the group recommended that: 

1. The teacher should be given the opportunity for experience 
in research (independent investigation in science and mathematics) , 
so that he can guide projects and investigation on the secondary level. 

2. The teacher should be given the opportunity to see how the 
subject matter of science and mathematics can be adapted to the 
maturity level of the secondary school student. (Seminar courses 
should be offered so that he could learn through the exchange of 
ideas. ) 

3. The teacher should be given the opportunity of beginning 
graduate work in the subject areas of science and mathematics after 
he has met the minimum requirements for certification in Indiana. 

4. In recognition of the fact that few teachers work in single 
subject areas, the program of study for the fifth year should be 
flexible enough to provide for study in related sciences, including 
mathematics. This should be interpreted to mean that the teacher 
could work in a single subject area or divide his time among two or 
three related teaching areas as, for example, chemistry, physics, and 
mathematics. However, he must include a reasonable portion of 
his work from at least one of the subject areas in which he is certified. 

5. The program should be based on a cooperative study by the 
subject-matter people, school personnel, and professional educators 
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to determine the type and nature of the courses to be included in the 
fifth-year program. 

6. The teacher should be given the opportunity to complete 
the usual program of study for the research degree in the area of his 
special interest. 

7. The teacher should be given the opportunity to enroll in 
professional education courses included in the program of study for 
the fifth year for the science teacher. These courses should (1) be 
tailored to the needs of the individual, (2) include seminars and 
workshops in which experienced high school and college teachers in 
the subject areas participate, and (3) not exceed approximately one 
third of the total program of study. 


8. The science and mathematics courses included in the program 
of graduate study for the teacher of science or mathematics should 
be planned by a committee of representatives of the subject-matter and 
education departments of the college and of master teachers of the 
subject area. 


9. Opportunity should be provided for the master candidates to 
gain a portion of their required credit for the degree through direct 
contact with a subject-matter classroom situation, under the super- 
vision and guidance of the institution granting the degree. This 
would include conferences and seminars attended by the students, 
college personnel, and public school personnel. 


10. The teacher should be given the opportunity to study in 
the subject-matter areas under teachers who are dedicated to good 
instructional practices and who realize the need for competent in- 
struction at the high school level. 


The group wishes to go on record as supporting the recommenda- 
tions of the science and mathematics study group made during the 
1953 conference of this body, and recognizes that many of the above 
are but a reiteration of their proposals. 


Currently a teacher’s certificate expires at the end of ten years 
unless the teacher has completed his master’s degree during this 
period. The graduate study committee of a teacher candidate for 
the master’s degree is thus faced not only with determining whether 
or not the candidate has met the requirements for the degree, but 
also whether his certificate will expire. It is suggested that respon- 
sibility for termination of the certificate be removed from the graduate 
committee and placed with a committee composed of persons directly 
acquainted with the teaching competence of the candidate. It is 
recommended that the State Commission on Teacher Education 
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revise the present ruling, so as to place on the graduate committee only 
the responsibility of determining whether or not the degree will be 
conferred. 


GROUP II 
LANGUAGE ARTS 


Purpose. The purpose of the language arts group was to 
determine the most important needs of the language arts teachers 
which should be considered in planning a fifth-year program. 


Membership. The group was composed of high school teachers 
from Jeffersonville, Muncie, Elkhart, Huntington, and Switz City; 
a dean of women from St. Mary-of-the-Woods College; one core 
teacher from Ball State Teachers College; the first vice-president of 
the Indiana Congress of Parents and Teachers Association; the head 
of the speech department at DePauw University; the director of 
teacher education at Marion College; a professor of English at 
Purdue University; the dean of liberal arts and sciences at Butler 
University; a professor of English at Ball State Teachers College; the 
dean of instruction at Indiana State Teachers College; and one grad- 
uate student from Indiana University. 


Procedure. The group meetings were devoted to discussions of 
“The Needs of Teachers as the Basis of the Fifth-Year Program.” 


Summary. The specific problem discussed in the group may be 
stated as follows: What are the most important needs of the language 
arts teachers? The following ten needs were identified: 

1. Developing communication skills through voice and pen, to 
include reading, writing, speaking, and listening. 

2. Developing skills in coping with individual differences. 

3. Acquiring knowledge of methods of teaching developmental 
reading, to include proficiency and ability to direct the reading of 
pupils. 

4. Acquiring knowledge of contemporary literature and having 
experiences with the classics in translation. 

5. Developing an understanding of methods of teaching language 
arts effectively, to include supervising and directing co-curricular 
activities, particularly those directly related to the language arts. 

6. Developing skill in locating, evaluating, and using teaching 
materials. 

7. Acquiring knowledge of basic research methods. 
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8. Developing an understanding of desirable relationships with 
fellow teachers and others in the community. 

9. Developing the ability to recognize the need for continuous 
personal and professional growth and to do something about this 
professional and personal growth. 

10. Providing opportunities to experiment with teaching mate- 
rials and methods. This would include further contacts with boys 
and girls. 

The feeling of this group was that the fifth year in teacher 
education should be a flexible program based on the needs of 
individual teachers and that graduate credit should be given for 
the work taken in that it was assumed that the work would be 
presented on a graduate level. 


Recommendations. Three recommendations were made by the 
language arts group: 

1. In addition to the present Master of Science degree and the 
Master of Arts degree, a new degree should be offered which should 
be called the Master of Teaching degree. This degree should be 
granted upon the satisfactory completion of at least 30 semester 
hours of graduate credit based upon the individual needs of teachers. 

2. Teachers who have completed the fifth year, those who are 
just beginning the fifth year, the Parent Teachers Association, and 
public school administrators should be represented in all the groups 
at the Fourth Annual Conference on the Fifth Year in Teacher 
Education. Groups represented by these individuals should be 
in addition to those groups which were represented at the Third 
Annual Conference. 

3. Master teachers should demonstrate their methods of teaching 
in our college classes for those preparing to be master teachers. 


GROUP III 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Purpose. The purpose of the group was to discuss and make 
recommendations for a fifth year of training for the teacher of the 
social studies. 


Membership. The group was made up of a professor of social 
science, a professor of government, two deans of colleges, two assist- 
ant principals of high schools, three graduate students in education, 
four directors of teacher education, a head of a social studies depart- 
ment in a secondary school, and three teachers of social studies in 
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secondary schools. Thirteen of these were from Indiana, one each 
from Kentucky, Ohio, and Oklahoma, and one from Iran. 


Procedure. The chairman made the individuals of the group 
acquainted with each other, then proposed some questions for dis- 
cussion. Four questions were accepted, and discussion on each went 
forward until agreements on recommendations were reached. Every 
member of the group participated in the discussions. 


Summary. The four questions and a summary of the discussion 
on each follows: 


1. How may we get more teachers of the social studies to devote 
themselves to getting a degree that would improve them as social 
studies teachers rather than prepare them as administrators or super- 
visors ? 

The committee faces the bold fact that almost no social studies 
teachers avail themselves of the fifth year to seek improvement as 
teachers of social studies. In the face of this deplorable condition 
the committee recommends several ways that would make the fifth 
year in social studies more attractive. We feel that a high and 
uniform standard of scholarly attainment should be maintained 
throughout the graduate program. Part of the fault lies in the 
licensing pattern, and here we make a definite recommendation that 
the conversion from a provisional to a permanent .certificate not be 
made upon the presentation of just any master’s degree. It should 
not be for a degree in administration or supervision. A minority 
strongly feels that such conversion should be made only upon the 
completion of work which would be calculated to make the individual 
a better social studies teacher. The majority, however, recognize that 
the number of teachers in small schools who teach many subjects could 
not be expected to get a master’s degree in each subject. Consequently 
the final recommendation is that a teacher’s work in the fifth year 
would be calculated to improve him as a teacher. We hope this 
plan would reduce the number of teachers working for administrative 
licenses. 


2. What would be the criteria for developing a fifth-year program 
for the social studies teacher? 


We feel that the fifth year should be a continuation and enrich- 
ment of the undergraduate program with the expectation of a higher 
order of scholarly achievement and greater exercise of critical skills 
influenced by the social maturity of the graduate student. 
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We believe that the program should include research and research 
techniques, but only to the extent that they are brought into relation- 
ship with teaching and that they do not constitute the major portion 
of the year’s work. 

We believe that the fifth year should be flexible to meet the 
student’s needs. Some students are mature enough to take graduate 
courses in fields where they have no prerequisites, while others should 
be allowed graduate credit for undergraduate courses. The growth 
of the social studies teacher as an effective citizen is somewhat of a 
special case in that social studies instruction is presumably aimed at 
the general education and enlightenment of the citizenry. We feel 
that good citizenship is unlikely to be achieved unless teachers them- 
selves grow in this attribute. 

3. What should be the relative importance in the fifth-year 
program of (a) enrichment of subject-matter background in the 
teacher’s field of interest, (b) enrichment of general educational 
background of the teacher, and (c) improvement of knowledge and 
‘skill in working with children and adults in teaching methods and 
materials and in living as a professional person in a community? 

We believe that each of these areas is of great importance, that 
none should be neglected, that each should continue throughout the 
undergraduate period of training and into graduate school. We feel 
that the success of a social studies teacher as a teacher is indivisible 
from his continued growth as a citizen and as a person. Different 
individuals have different needs, and different institutions may work 
out different approaches to meet these needs. The committee feels 
that any program should be planned in continuous recognition and 
re-evaluation of the needs in each of the above areas. 

4. How can such a program as we have outlined be provided? 

The committee sees four important avenues for attacking this 
problem. These are listed under “Recommendations.” 

The general over-all deliberations of this group could probably 
best be stated in our desire that the fifth-year program be designed 
to fit the needs of the student and to enable him to grow into the 
best possible social studies teacher without lowering the standards for 
scholarly graduate work. 


Recommendations. 1. That the fifth-year program for teachers 
be made more attractive (a) by doing more careful planning of 
programs of study especially designed for teachers and for the 
improvement of teaching, (b) by making teachers feel welcome in 
graduate academic courses in their field of interest, (c) by designing, 
when necessary, special courses for teachers of the social studies, 
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(d) by introducing more flexibility into graduate master’s degree pro- 
grams (especially in the academic field) to meet the broader needs of 
high school teachers, (e) by adjusting and relaxing to some extent 
prerequisite requirements in subjects in which teachers have no 
undergraduate major, (f) by building special courses in the social 
studies of a broad integrative nature but still at the graduate level of 
scholarly achievement, and (g) by scheduling appropriate courses on 
campus and in extension at times and places convenient to teachers. 

2. That a high and uniform standard of scholarly attainment be 
maintained throughout the graduate program. 

3. That a provisional certificate not be converted to a permanent 
certificate for just any master’s degree. We recommend that it 
should be granted only on the condition that the recommending 
institution certifies that the candidate has completed a planned 
course of study calculated to improve his performance as a teacher. 
(A minority in the committee wished to insert the words “social 
studies” before the word “teacher.” ) 


4. That the fifth-year program (a) be a continuation and 
enrichment of the undergraduate program characterized by the 
greater exercise of the critica! skills and influenced by the greater 
social maturity of graduate students, (b) include research and 
research techniques directly in relationship to teaching rather than 
in a more narrowly prescribed field, (c) be flexible to meet individual 
needs, and (d) be as concerned with the continued development of 
the teacher as a person and as an effective citizen as it is with his 
growth as a specialist in the field of social studies. 


5. That each of the areas of general education, enrichment of 
subject matter, and improvement in teaching be of great importance 
and that none be neglected in the fifth-year program. No formula 
for dividing the time is recommended because each individual has 
different needs. The committee feels strongly, however, that every 
program should be planned in continuous recognition and _re- 
evaluation of the needs in each of the above areas. 

6. That such a program as we have outlined be provided (a) by 
developing in the liberal arts colleges a degree which would allow the 
students to major in the whole area of social studies rather than in a 
subject-matter field, (b) by developing (by the School of Education) 
a Master of Arts degree program specially designed for teachers, and 
(c) by devising a program to fit the needs of students through joint 
study and cooperative effort by the school or department of educa- 
tion and the liberal arts colleges or departments. 
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GROUP IV 
PRACTICAL ARTS 


Purpose. To think through together the various problems and 
challenges of the practical arts area with an idea of leading to a 
better and more successful fifth-year program. 


Membership. Of the thirteen persons who attended all or part 
of the sessions, two were from out of the state, four were teachers on 
the secondary level, and six were chairmen of their departments on 
the college level. 


Procedure. The suggested problems were studied individually. 
A starting problem was determined by the group, and from there on 
the discussion brought in additional problems. 


Summary. Four questions were studied and an attempt was 
made to answer them. 

Problem 1. Should a small breadth of preparation (general 
education) receive priority over specialization (preparation in the 
subject-matter field) in the fifth-year program? 

a. The total preparatory program should embody specialization, 
professional education, and general education; however, in practice 
specialization has been given priority in most cases. Current trend 
toward specialization at the master’s level would indicate its probable 
continuance. 

b. Because of our belief that the fifth-year program should be 
primarily tailored to the needs of the individual student, we would 
prefer that no priority be stated except as it is interpreted in terms 
of the needs of students in the fifth-year program. 

Problem 2. What proportionate amount should be given in 
the program of the fifth year to the strengthening of the teaching 
area and related teaching fields, professional education, and general 
education ? 

a. We accept, as necessary, preparation in the teaching area, 
professional education, and general education as component parts of 
teacher education. 

b. Because of the varied preparation that teachers at the fifth- 
year level will present, it would seem impractical to designate a 
proportionate amount for each area. 

c. The fifth year might well include some preparation in the 
three areas designated, but the amounts in each would be determined 
through analysis of need rather than through arbitrary require- 
ments. 
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Problem 3. Should a master’s degree be awarded to all com- 
pleting a fifth year, or should an equivalent be defined? 

a. The master’s degree should not be awarded merely upon 
completion of a fifth year of professional training. 

b. In the interim period consideration may be directed, if 
necessary, toward the desirability of establishing a professional cer- 
tificate at the end of the fifth year of preparation. 


Problem 4. To what extent should the needs of teachers, as 
expressed by teachers, determine the nature of the fifth-year pro- 
gram? What factors other than expressed needs ought to be 
considered in formulating the program of the fifth year? 

a. It is agreed that the teacher’s expression of his needs 
must be given recognition. A distinction between expressed needs 
and mere desires of the teacher is necessary. Any fifth-year pro- 
gram tailored to individual needs will be successful only to the extent 
that the individual can be helped to see his real needs. The 
importance of a strong counseling program can not be over- 
emphasized. 

b. In order to identify teacher competencies and needs more 
clearly, the necessity of more comprehensive research is recognized. 


Recommendations. The specific recommendations of this group 
are embodied in the statements of the consensus of the group for each 
question. 


GROUP V 
FINE ARTS 


Purpose. To identify the needs of teachers for additional work 
in the fields of art and music, in their related fields, and in profes- 
sional education; and to suggest policies and procedures by which 
colleges and universities may meet these needs. 


Membership. The geographical distribution of the group 
ranged from central to northern Indiana. The range of professional 
responsibilities was more inclusive and was composed of a superin- 
tendent of schools, directors and supervisors of art, an instructor in 
art methods, a chairman of a college art department, two professors 
of art, one teacher of psychology, a professor of home economics, 
two professors of music education, and one graduate student in music, 
totaling thirteen in all. 
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Procedure. The questions suggested in a study guide were 
discussed and, on the basis of this discussion, specific recommenda- 
tions were arrived at. The following is a summary of the group’s 
thinking: To what extent should the needs of teachers as expressed 
by teachers determine the nature of the fifth-year program? What 
are the most important of these needs? Which of these needs are 
not now fully met? What concrete proposals do these needs suggest? 


Summary. The following points were brought out in the dis- 
cussion: 

1. The expressed needs of teachers should be only one factor of 
many in determining the nature of the fifth-year program. Research 
and study of various kinds are needed in order to secure the whole 
picture. According to some studies available, the more important 
of these needs are: (a) the ability to teach successfully in school 
situations as they exist today in many localities, with the increasingly 
large classes, heavy load as to number of classes, and limited 
materials and equipment; (b) the maturity to handle successfully 
human relationships: teacher-pupil, teacher-teacher, teacher- 
administrator, and teacher-community; (c) the need for the teacher 
to be a well-informed individual with a variety of interests; and (d) 
the need for further knowledge and skills in the teacher’s own related 
fields. 


2. The factors other than expressed needs which should be con- 
sidered in formulating the fifth-year program include; the evaluation 
of school administrators as to the needs of teachers; the results of 
research in the fields of teacher education; and recommendations of 
college professors and counselors. 


3. Since many teachers who have already completed four years 
of training will be and are now entering on their fifth year of 
training, the fifth year of these teachers will necessarily have to be 
regarded as a four-plus-one-year program. However, as we move into 
the program, more and more it should be regarded as a five-year 
program, broken at the end of four years, or rather, as including 
a year of teaching and the end of four years, before embarking on the 
fifth year of training. 

4. No proportionate amounts were arrived at in the various areas 
of the teaching field, related teaching areas, professional education, 
and general education. There was general agreement that certain 
areas of learning should be common to all students, however. 

5. The fifth year should be an individual program tailored to 
meet the needs of each student. It was felt by the group that each 
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student would have some work which would be common to all stu- 
dents, but that beyond that their needs might vary widely. 

6. The committee was emphatic in its opinion that the fifth 
year should provide opportunities for the student to apply and extend 
his professional competence through directed experience with young 
people. The recommendations include a rather detailed plan for 
this type of experience. 

7. It was felt in most instances that breadth or preparation 
should receive priority over specialization; but again, this was not 
stated as a principle but should be considered in the light of the 
individual’s needs. 

8. The group agreed that the several disciplines should design 
introductory courses of graduate calibre for teachers with no previous 
preparation in the area. Courses in science, in the humanities, and in 
the arts were suggested. 

9. It was felt, as indicated under 5 above, that a common core 
of subject matter should be required of all teachers. 

10. The group was of the opinion that the primary aim should 
be to improve the competence of the teacher. If the State Depart- 
ment would approve some plan for which they would award a 
certificate to students not reaching the calibre of work now required by 
a master’s degree, reserving the master’s degree for students whose 
work is of high quality, the group would go along with such a plan. 
However, if to meet the requirements of the state law, the awarding 
of a master’s degree is essential, then it was felt that the fifth year 
would culminate in the degree. 


Recommendations. In order to give consideration to the fifth- 
year program, the group felt it should review the preparation of the 
teacher in his undergraduate program. An outline of such a review 
follows: 

I. Preparation in the first four years should include the best pos- 
sible training within the existing framework for art and music 
teachers 
A. Psychology to include: 

1. Study of the nature of the child 

2. Study of the student’s own nature 

3. Relationships of the teacher to the child, the parent, 
other teachers, the administration, and the community 

B. Competency in subject matter 

C. Teaching techniques 

D. Experiences with children 

E. Philosophy and goals of education 
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F. General education 

1. Cutting across existing courses to give the student in- 
sight into the major developments of many areas of 
learning—scientific, economic, etc. 

2. Possibility of developing a second subject as a teaching 
minor 

G. Since art and music teachers are qualified to teach at all 
levels, methods courses should be integrated to give students 
all possible experience with suitable materials and _tech- 
niques for use at various levels. 

H. More emphasis should be placed upon the training of the 
teacher in art at the elementary and junior high school 
levels. 

I. In music there should be equal emphasis at the different 
grade levels. 

J. The need of experience to qualify the individual as a 
supervisor of art or music at the elementary level indicates 
that the awarding of that title in the certification of the 
teacher should be withheld until the completion of the fifth- 
year program. 


II. Assessment of needs for the fifth-year student 
Counseling to be based on: 

1. Student’s evaluation of his own. needs 

2. Evaluation of his strengths and weaknesses by his 
administrator 

3. Guidance of the student by the college counselor, to be 
based on evaluative techniques such as comprehensive 
examinations to discover needs, cumulative folders, and 
the two points named above 


III. The fifth year program 
A. The beginning teacher’s first year of teaching (or the first 
year in which he is enrolled in the fifth-year program) 

1. The teacher should work under the cooperative guidance 
of school administrators and personnel of the college 
institution. School administration might share in this 
expense. (The state institutions might possibly arrange 
to share supervising personnel or to divide the state 
into geographical areas, each institution being responsible 
for supervision of all beginning teachers in one area.) 

2. The school administration should lighten the load of 
the beginning teacher, to make possible further study and 
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work with supervising personnel. The salary of begin- 
ning teachers might need to be adjusted to take into 
consideration this lightening of load. 
3. The teacher training personnel should visit each begin- 
ning teacher in the program, have conferences with 
each, and conduct Saturday morning workshops for all 
beginning teachers in the area. 
B. Work of the second summer (the student should be free 
of studies during his first summer after graduation), in- 
cluding workshops, seminars, and course work 
C. A comprehensive examination, to be given at the end of 
the second summer, to determine whether the student 
should be considered as a candidate for the master’s degree 
on the completion of the additional work required 
D. Additional work to complete the required number of hours 
These should be in one of the following general directions: 
1. Experience and course work to develop competencies 
needed by the supervisor 
a. Special help in developing abilities to work with 
teachers at primary and intermediate levels 

b. Additional understanding of child development 

c. Additional understanding of the elementary curric- 
ulum in content subjects 

2. Competencies needed for development of master teachers 

at the senior high school level 

a. Additional work in subject area, and related fields 

b. Study of extracurricular activities 

c. Secondary curriculum 

The opportunity, in either case, for the student to work 

as a creative artist or performer, working individually 

but submitting results to be evaluated by his professor. 


GROUP VI 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


The more or less permanent membership of the group included 
six college professors of foreign language and one high school teacher 
of Spanish. 


The four topics that were discussed to the point where the group 
felt it could make recommendations were the desirability of a master’s 
degree at the end of the fifth year, the content of the fifth year for 
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teachers of foreign language, the encouragement of foreign travel and 
study, and the problem of language instruction in the elementary 
schools. 


Discussion and recommendations. A summary of the discussion 
of each question and of the recommendations that grew out of that 
discussion follows: 


1. Is the attainment of a master’s degree at the end of the fifth 
year necessary and desirable? 

It was our feeling that the purpose of the fifth year in teacher 
education is not always best served by the obtaining of a master’s 
degree. The master’s programs in our best graduate schools involve 
research in progressively narrowing fields rather than broad training 
in general education. For some teachers, perhaps many, the fulfill- 
ment of such a program might be difficult or even professionally 
unprofitable. This lack of flexibility would frustrate many teachers 
who wish to compensate for weaknesses in their earlier preparation 
or to broaden themselves culturally and professionally. Unprepared 
to do graduate-level work in fields new to them (and sometimes in 
their own teaching fields), they would be forced to forego such broad- 
ening experience or to resort to institutions of dubious reputation. 
Therefore, the foreign language group recommends that the certi- 
fication law be revised to recognize for permanent certification a 
definitely planned non-degree fifth-year program of not less than 35 
credit hours. Such a program would not replace the master‘s degree 
but would be an alternative to it as a means of securing a permanent 
certificate. In most cases, however, the master’s degree should prob- 
ably be recommended. 

2. What should be the content of the fifth year for teachers of 
foreign language? Normally, two thirds of the student’s time should 
be devoted to the pursuit of the following objectives: increased 
competence in the use of the oral and written language or languages, 
increased familiarity with the literature and total culture (i.e., his- 
tory, art, etc.) of the countries where the languages are spoken, and 
acquaintance with recent developments in foreign language teaching 
(e.g., use of audio-visual materials). In each case the program 
should be varied according to the individual competencies and de- 
ficiencies of the student. The remainder of the program should be 
determined in accordance with the teacher’s personal and professional 
needs and desires and the recommendations of her school authorities. 
It is hoped that part of this time would be devoted to broadening the 
teacher’s general education in areas in which it is deficient. 
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3. Should foreign travel and study be encouraged? 


This group urges that the graduate schools of the state grant 
up to a maximum of nine credit hours for study and residence in a 
foreign country, in accordance with a definite and previously ap- 
proved plan. 


4. Should foreign language instruction be given in the elementary 
schools? 


This group is aware that foreign language teaching in the 
elementary schools is a very rapidly growing field, but that it is 
and will continue to be hampered by the difficulty, under present 
conditions, of preparing teachers adequately. In the first place, the 
courses leading to an elementary school certificate do not allow more 
than twenty hours of electives that can be devoted to language study, 
and this is inadequate for the purpose. In the second place, the 
major programs in departments of foreign languages, with their 
traditional (and reasonable) emphasis on literature, do not provide 
the kind of training that a prospective elementary school teacher 
needs. In the third place, a teacher holding a certificate to teach 
foreign language in secondary school who desires to convert to an 
elementary license must take work of a kind that does not lead to 
a master’s degree. Therefore, the schools and departments of 
education and the foreign language faculties, in consultation with 
each other, should work out a special program for the certification 
of foreign language teachers on the elementary school level and 
should recommend such changes in the licensing law as will facilitate 
this. In the meantime high school teachers of foreign language 
should be permitted to spend as much of the fifth year as necessary 
in qualifying themselves for an elementary certificate, and this work 
should count as partial fulfillment of the fifth-year requirement. 


The group asked to have the following statement, prepared by 
Professor Remak, communicated to the Central Committee, although 
it did not feel that it should form a part of the group’s formal 
recommendations. 


The group would like to call attention to the existence, in several 
of our colleges and universities, of a number of courses in foreign 
literature in translation, foreign civilization, and comparative and 
world literature which require no knowledge of the foreign language. 
These might be beneficial to teachers who are not specialized in 
a foreign language but who are interested in promoting the under- 
standing of foreign civilizations in the schools of Indiana. 
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GROUP VII 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Purpose. The physical education group endeavored to review 
the undergraduate competencies expected of the physical education 
teacher, to evaluate any weakness, and to determine the contribu- 
tion which should be made to develop a master teacher through a 
fifth year of professional preparation. 


Membership. Nine of the members were on college faculties, 
one of whom was director of critic teachers in physical education 
and another of whom was a general administrator in the department 
in a Catholic college. A supervisor and a high school teacher were 
from the same city system. The teacher was the only woman mem- 
ber of the group. One member of the state board of health per- 
sonnel and a graduate student constituted the rest of the group. 
Only two members had attended either of the preceding workshops. 


Procedure. Al] members attended the general sessions. The 
proceedings of the Purdue Conference’ were reviewed with regard 
to the physical education material. The group then spent a great 
deal of time discussing present weaknesses in the preparation of 
teachers in the field. The typical teacher-coach controversy arose 
but was not prolonged. 

The next step was to evaluate the findings of the National 
Conference on Undergraduate Professional Preparation in Physical 
Education, Health Education, and Recreation’, in which about one 
half of the course work was indicated as being appropriately in the 
general education area, including basic foundation sciences. One 
sixth was deemed desirable as general professional education, and one 
third as specialized professional courses. This proportion was felt to 
be reasonable. 

Critical consideration of the undergraduate courses determined 
in Kerker’s* study led to the acceptance of the following categories 
for undergraduate education and the suggestion of the indicated 


1 Indiana State Teacher’s Association (Committee on Teacher Education) and Purdue 
University, Second State Work-Conference on the Fifth Year in Teacher Education (Pro- 
ceedings), Lafayette, 1953, 50 pp. 

2 Athletic Institute (The National Conference at Jackson’s Mill), The National Con- 
ference on Undergraduate Professional Preparation in Physical Education, Health Education, 
and Recreation, Athletic Institute, Chicago, 1948, 40 pp. 

3 Kerker, Lawrence William, An Evaluation of the Effectiveness of the Preparation of 
Beginning Secondary Teachers in Physical Education Graduating from Five Selected Illinois 
Teacher Education Schools, Doctoral thesis, School of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Indiana University, Bloomington, 1954, 185 pp. 
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courses as prerequisite to the fifth year of health and physical educa- 
tion: general education, foundation sciences, education and psychology, 
professional theory, and professional practice or techniques. 
General professional education—approximately 16 per cent 

Child growth and development 

Practice teaching 

Educational psychology 

Methods of teaching physical education 

Principles of education 


car 


Professional theory courses—approximately 20 per cent 
a. History and principles of physical education 
b. First aid and athletic training 
c. Organization and administration of physical education 
d. Community recreation 
e. Officiating in sports 
f. Tests and measurements 
g. Adapted physical education 
h. School health program 
Professional techniques (to include participation)—approximately 
13 per cent 
a. Team sports 
Individual sports 
c. Conditioning exercises and individual athletic events 
d. Mass or group games 
e. Tumbling, pyramids, and stunts 
f. Apparatus stunts 
g. Camp crafts 
h. Rhythmic technique 
i. Aquatics 
Foundation sciences—approximately 13 per cent 
a. Anatomy 
b. Kinesiology 
c. Physiology 
d. Physiology of exercise 
e. Personal and community hygiene 
Genera] education—approximately 37 per cent 
a. Fine arts 
b. Applied arts 
English 
Speech 


Social sciences 


an 


Physical and/or natural sciences 
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Summary. Acceptance for the fifth year should be predicated 
upon satisfactory academic and personal records for the under- 
graduate work and teaching experience. There was discussion as to 
the merits of a Master Teacher’s degree as differentiated from the 
more academic and scientific emphasis. The consensus was that 
there should be no relinquishing of good academic standards and 
that the fifth year should be acceptable for a graduate degree. If 
the best interests of all are to be served, the preparation should make 
a truly master teacher. 

A report on the National Conference on Graduate Study in 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was available. This 
report stressed the need for counseling, for the adequacy of the grad- 
uate faculty in numbers and scholarship, and for adequate facilities 
and resources for graduate education in teacher preparation institu- 
tions. 

The committee discussed the need of teachers for competencies, 
not credits or courses, per se, in the following areas: 

Philosophy of health and physical education 

Principles—foundation sciences 

Curriculum or program 

Methods and organizations 

Personnel—children, teachers, administrators 

Facilities—space, equipment, and supplies 

Finances—sources, expenditures, and accounting 

Relationships—departmental, school, community, and public; 
legal, city, state, and federal 

Evaluation and research 


Recommendations, Recommendations regarding the fifth year 
in physical education are as follows: 

1. The graduate fifth year should require a minimum of 30 
semester hours. 

2. There is a need for more liberal or general education on the 
part of teachers in physical education. 

3. Undergraduate deficiencies in a major field are to be 
made up in addition to graduate requirements. 

4. Improving the second teaching subject by undergraduate 
courses may count as much as one third in advanced courses. 

5. Greater emphasis is needed upon guidance service in de- 
termining objectively the fifth-year course needs in addition to 
expressed needs of the teachers, 

6. The fifth year should be tailored more to suit the unique 
needs of each teacher. 
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7. More adequate records, tests, and requests from schools and 
employers are essential to this process and should be available in 
advance of guidance. 

8. Various personnel should be involved locally in _ this 
service. 

9. There might be more concern in determining the extent to 
which the fifth year should serve the citizenship, cultural, master 
teaching, scholarship, administration, and research objectives. 

10. Experience should precede and accompany graduate edu- 
cation. 

11. Graduate courses must be taken in institutions accredited 
for graduate work in the respective field. 

12. State departments should be more concerned with the 
standards of institutions offering work in teacher education. 

13. The courses should include both health and physical educa- 
tion to conform to the similar comprehensive area. 

14. Graduate faculty should have adequate education. 

15. Extra-class duties of graduate faculty should be considered 
in determining teaching load. 

16. There should be greater continuity of workshop personnel 
(only two in this committee had experience in the other conferences). 


GROUP VIII 
ELEMENTARY 


Purpose. The purpose of the elementary group was to discuss 
the nature of the fifth year in teacher training which would result 
in professional training leading to a competent elementary classroom 
teacher. 


Membership. The members of this group consisted of ten class- 
room teachers (mostly lower elementary), seventeen persons directly 
connected with colleges, four superintendents, four principals (two 
junior high), two supervisors, two graduate students, and the state 
president of the Congress of Parents and Teachers. All sections of 
the state were represented; twelve colleges or universities offering 
teacher education were represented. There were more than three 


times as many classroom teachers as were in the group the year 
before. 


Procedure. After studying the suggested topics for discussion, 
the group accepted them with a change in order for discussion. The 
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problem was stated, followed by a general discussion. If recom- 
mendations were felt important for this particular topic, they were 
drawn up and edited. A committee of four revised the recommenda- 
tions, and they were presented again to the group for approval. 
Three problems were discussed: 

1. Shall the preparation of a teacher be regarded as a five- 
year program or a four-year-plus-one program? 

There was agreement that this problem does not always definitely 
need to be defined as “either-or.” There must be continuity in the 
program, even though the program is interrupted by teaching expe- 
rience. It is important that the philosophy of teaching as a career be 
emphasized rather than the fifth year as something “I have to 
get.” The fifth year of training needs to be a functional experience. 

2. How are needs of teachers for the fifth year of training to be 
determined ? 

Recognizing the inadequacies and omissions in undergraduate 
training, the group felt that the planning of the fifth-year program 
should begin with the needs of the individual teacher. There needs 
to be much counselling on the part of the college to help the teacher’s 
fifth year of training be most meaningful and helpful. College 
courses and classroom experiences should be brought closer together. 
College or university counsellors should work with principals, super- 
visors, and superintendents to help determine the needs of teachers. 
There should be supervision and implementation by the college while 
the teacher is on the job. Cooperative seminars designed to meet the 
needs of the teacher on the job are suggested for experimental study. 

3. What general policies should be followed regarding the 
organization of the fifth year of training? 

All teachers should be broadly educated. It is suggested that 
colleges explore the possibilities of offering courses in cultural areas 
on the graduate level, courses which have no prerequisites but which 
count toward the degree on which the student is working. 

Teachers must assume some responsibility for self-improvement. 

There should be much flexibility in requirements for the fifth 
year of training. 

Recruitment is an important phase of the fifth year of training. 
Steering into the teaching field some of the best students and those 
most likely to succeed at teaching will affect the program for the 
fifth year of training. 

This group is in favor of some minimum standards for candidates 
for a master’s degree. 


a 

We 
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Recommendations. Recommendations which developed out of 
the discussion were as follows: 

1. It is recommended that the content of the fifth year of 
training be planned in the light of the program the teacher has 
completed on the undergraduate level. 

2. It is recommended that colleges and universities provide for 
each teacher entering his fifth year of training a counsellor who will 
plan the fifth year of work with the teacher. The teacher and his 
counsellor will take into consideration such matters as the expressed 
needs of the teacher, the teacher’s previous pattern of college work, 
the suggestions of local school officials with whom the teacher works, 
and pertinent test data. 

3. It is recommended that institutions offering the fifth year 
in teacher training explore the possibilities of offering courses in 
cultural areas on the graduate level and not requiring prerequisites. 

4. It is recommended that the fifth-year program should 
normally culminate in a master’s degree. 

5. It is recommended that teacher education institutions accept 
the responsibility of determining the fitness of the teacher for receiv- 
ing the master’s degree. 

6. It is recommended that public school officials and college 
personnel explore the possibility of developing “‘cooperative semin- 
ars” designed to meet the needs of teachers on the job. 

7. It is recommended that any policies developed by the Com- 
mission on Teacher Training and Licensing be suggestive in nature 
rather than prescriptive, in order to encourage flexibility and experi- 
mentation on the part of the teacher education institutions. 

8. It is recommended that a committee be selected from partici- 
pants in the elementary sections of the various fifth-year conferences 
to work with the Commission in further planning in the fifth-year 
program. 

9. It is recommended that the Commission on Teacher Training 
and Licensing suggest to the various teacher education institutions 
that, in planning for the fifth year, attention be directed to achieving 
some balance in the student’s preparation to assure his competence in: 
Cultural areas 
General professional understandings 
Technical-professional skills 
Personal development 

e. Teaching field 

10. It is recommended that periodic conferences concerned with 
the fifth-year program be held for the purpose of evaluating and 
improving the program. 
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CONFERENCE SUMMARY 
Paul Misner 


I wish to classify my observations of the conference under three 
headings: those areas in which I find myself quite completely in 
agreement; a second classification of those areas in which I experience 
some hesitation and doubt; and then another classification of hope 
and prayer for the future. I was happy, as a person who has been 
primarily interested in and concerned with elementary education, 
that this workshop seems to recognize the very great importance of 
elementary education and the great necessity of improving the train- 
ing of elementary school teachers. As all of you know, we are 
making in many of our schools an effort to develop what we call 
self-contained classrooms. The operation of these classrooms puts 
heavy responsibilities on the elementary teacher to be a broadly edu- 
cated individual. 

I was delighted this morning when the foreign language people 
recognized that we do have demands in our elementary schools for 
the teaching of foreign language and that, as your program develops, 
you are going to give some attention to this developing need. I think 
it is equally important that you people who are concerned with 
mathematics and science and some of the other subject fields recog- 
nize that our elementary teachers have some need for improvement 
in these areas as well. A second favorable observation I would make 
is that you people are recognizing that teacher education is a contin- 
uous process, and one in which we people in the public schools have a 
stake and a responsibility. The group in elementary education re- 
ferred to cooperative seminars, in which students working in the field 
are provided opportunities to study the problems with which they 
are concerned. This sounded like a good idea to me. 

I also appreciated the fact that, as you plan fifth-year programs, 
you are going to take into account the experience that these people 
have had in the field and will base your guidance and the planning 
of their programs somewhat upon this experience. 

I got an especial bit of satisfaction from sitting in with the fine 
arts people the other day. I have an electronics engineer on my 
Board of Education who needles me by saying that educators are not 
facing up to their future responsibilities. He insists that we are now 
in the automatic age; that we have the know-how whereby practically 
everything we need can be produced by push-buttons; and that what 
we educators have called extracurricular—the arts and crafts, 
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dramatics, and the like—must become the fundamentals of tomor- 
row’s educational program. I was delighted to find that people 
in the arts group are quite aware of this trend and are ready to 
make whatever contributions they can to an improved program of 
teacher education. I think they deserve encouragement. 

The second classification is what I have suggested as areas 
of hesitation and doubt. I do not mean to be critical, but I am a bit 
troubled when I discover that some of you people are worried about 
how you are going to satisfy the requirements for a master’s degree. 
I was happy this morning to hear the language arts people say 
boldly that you should grant a Master Teacher’s degree. Part of 
your great opportunity in the development of a five-year program is 
to dignify and advance classroom teaching. I have a solution to 
your problem. Just offer a Master Teacher’s degree. Streamline it 
to meet the needs of classroom teachers, and then develop another 
degree for those who wish to prepare for administration and super- 
vision. 

J am a bit concerned in this conference about the apparent 
timidity with which some of us continue to approach the subject of 
liberal versus vocational education. In the current issue of Harper's 
Magazine President Griswold of Yale University suggests that there 
is a respectable place for both liberal and vocational education in the 
educational scheme of things. He pointedly suggests that we cease 
our name-calling and work together in achieving an appropriate 
education for teachers, doctors, lawyers, and the like. 

My prayers and hopes for the future are that you do what I was 
suggesting the other night-——continue your efforts to help the American 
people recognize that teaching has not been, but must become, a 
profession. I think this is one of the most important things you are 
doing. Since 1946 I have been doing what I could to convince one 
community that teachers ought to be employed full-time and paid 
full-time. I was happy to hear Ben Fine say last night that teachers 
should be paid from $5,000 to $10,000 a year. I disagree with Mr. 
Fine on only one count. I do not think we are going to get these 
very desirable and necessary salaries until we do what you people 
are doing. I am confident that the American people will pay pro- 
fessional salaries to professional people; but I think we must give 
emphasis to better selection and more careful evaluation of teachers. 
Then we will get the support we deserve. 


I do want to express my very deep appreciation for the oppor- 
tunity to participate in this conference. I do not know whether 
Indiana is engaged in a good neighbor policy or not, but this has 
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been the eighth time I have been in Indiana in the last thirteen 
months. I want you to know that I appreciate your Hoosier hospi- 
tality. If you keep inviting me, I am going to take out citizenship 
papers and become a citizen of this state. Thank you very much for 
a stimulating experience. 


CONFERENCE SUMMARY 
Russell Cooper 


I share Dr. Misner’s feeling that this conference has been a 
great experience. I have enjoyed it as much as anyone, especially 
the last two days when you turned on the celestial air-conditioning. 

I felt this morning, as I listened to the final reports at the other 
meeting, that ours was a new and distinctive experience, going some- 
what further than the Purdue and Ball State conferences. It seems to 
me that something quite new and distinctive has been done, and I 
would like to suggest what three or four of these things are, basing 
my observations on the discussions and particularly on the reports 
this morning. 

I have tried to group these comments around two or three major 
headings. The first of these relates to curriculum, because much 
discussion in all groups was concerned with the nature of the course 
work that one may elect when he gets into graduate study. Prac- 
tically everyone here apparently accepts the principle of flexibility, 
that we ought to adapt courses to the student’s needs. There was 
some discussion in the reports this morning, as you noted, concerning 
ways of assessing those needs through adequate counselling—a 
service which some of you seemed to feel had been inadequate in the 
past. Such counselling would be based upon an assessment of the 
person’s needs as revealed in the classroom and by examinations and 
other measures. 

Then there was a feeling that there should be clarification of 
the relationship between the undergraduate work and the graduate 
courses which later might be taken in this fifth-year experience. The 
fine arts and physical education groups went so far as to spell 
out in some detail what they thought should be the preliminary 
four-year program before a person gets into the graduate school at 
all. They assumed that teacher education should be a unified five- 
year experience. Others took the position that, since a person may 
be out teaching for several years before he comes back to complete 
his fifth year, one can not get a very close articulation between the 
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four years and the fifth. They would rest the fifth year, this addi- 
tional experience, upon the growing experience of the person as he 
gets out into the field and becomes increasingly conscious of his 
needs, rather than try to plan it all in advance. I do not know what 
the final answer is going to be on this point. Perhaps it will be 
something of a compromise between the two positions, determining 
what would be a well-unified five-year program and then departing 
from it as individual needs make necessary. 

I was interested, too, that practically every group this morning 
believed that all four elements of teacher education should be involved 
in this fifth year as well as in the first four years. This would 
include the person’s subject-matter competence in the field in which 
he is going to teach, his awareness of relationships in closely allied 
fields, his wealth of general education, and his expertness in teaching 
methodology. All those elements are part of his growing competence 
for teaching and should be included in the graduate program, though 
most of you seem to feel that emphasis should be varied according 
to the particular individual and his background. I noted with some 
interest that practically no group in this conference talked very much 
about a particular core of required subjects which might form a 
portion of this program. There were one or two who alluded to it, 
but it was not elaborated in as much detail as at the Ball State and 
Purdue conferences. I do not know whether this means that we are 
departing a bit from the idea of a set of required core courses or 
whether that point simply was not emphasized so much in the general 
atmosphere of flexibility prevailing. 

To move on from the curriculum to the courses themselves, I 
was interested to note that many of you were saying implicitly, if 
not explicitly, that it is not so much what courses are elected as how 
well they are taught that really counts. Two or three groups 
were so bold as to say that to have a good graduate program we 
must have graduate professors who are master teachers exemplifying 
the values sought. 

Considerable difficulty arose concerning the level at which 
advanced courses should be offered. Practically everyone, so far as 
I could see, felt that these should be genuinely graduate level 
courses. There was one group that felt that as much as a third of 
the program might comprise essential undergraduate courses, but 
that on the whole we should think of it as more advanced graduate 
work. The problem immediately arises of how to define this. What 
is the difference between a graduate course and a course that is 
designed primarily for juniors and seniors? No one was very 
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explicit in defining these distinctions. I suspect it may be that 
there is a more clear-cut distinction for some fields than for others. 
If one is going into higher mathematics, he can readily indicate 
what some of the preliminary courses in mathematics must be. In 
the social sciences or humanities, sequences are less fixed. A person 
may take a course in history at the graduate level and find it an 
extremely challenging and rewarding experience, without having had 
any special prerequisite in that field. The matter of prerequisites 
probably is itself going to have to be flexible, applying much more in 
some fields than in others. 

Two or three reports related to the necessity for direct experience 
with children during the graduate experience. They felt that, even 
though the person has been out teaching in the field, when he comes 
back to discuss the theoretical implications of his subjects, he needs 
to see them related to the practical public school situation. It was 
an interesting idea, not developed in detail but worth mentioning, 
I thought, as one of the suggestions emerging rather positively in a 
few groups. ° 

I was interested also in the proposal of the foreign languages 
group that we ought to include some study abroad in this fifth 
year of preparation. It struck me that this applied not only to 
foreign languages—it is so obvious there—but to many other fields 
as well. How much livelier would be the English teacher who had 
spent a summer in England visiting the Shakespeare haunts, the 
Lake Country, and London. How much better would be the teacher 
of social studies who had had experience studying social conditions 
in another country. He could see our own country and democratic 
institutions in much better perspective. 

I would hope that, with either the foreign language people or 
others who go abroad for study, the work could count as part of the 
master’s degree training. But it should not be so counted unless it 
has been approved in advance, as the foreign language people sug- 
gested, and also has been carefully designed and explicitly prepared 
for. Then there must be a follow-up of some kind of research report 
on the observations made. 

There are thousands of teachers abroad this summer just travel- 
ing, visiting the high spots and the hot spots of Europe while they 
have a few weeks’ vacation. But they will not necessarily come back 
any better teachers, except as a few edges may have been smoothed 
off their personalities. If they are to make it a truly educational 
experience, it must be a carefully planned experience. If they are 
going over, for example, to study the art treasures of France or Italy 
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because they are teaching art or would relate it to literature, let them 
know in advance what they will be looking for—and then when 
they return let them make a comparative analysis between materials 
seen overseas and comparable things here in America. This could 
readily be related to the research emphasis that some of you here 
suggested, and it would be a much more meaningful experience than 
sheer touring. I think something of this sort was what ‘the foreign 
language people had in mind, and it is worth stressing if we are to 
develop it as a foreign study aspect of the master’s degree program. 

To move on from curricular and instructional features to a 
third topic, there was considerable discussion about the master’s 
degree. Dr. Misner has already given you his judgment about it. I 
do not know whether I can be quite so categorical. I do have a 
feeling, though, that, if this Indiana program should die on the vine, 
it will be by degrees. It struck me in every group I visited that this 
problem is plaguing the whole operation. I am not sure what the 
answer is. Some of you say, “Let us keep the master’s degree with 
its full integrity and quality; and for C grade people who can not get 
their master’s under the old standards but are still good teachers, let 
us give them a certificate and not call it a master’s at all.” Others 
said, “We might have another degree of different caliber and type 
wherein we would not be quite so grade-conscious, and if teachers do 
the work specified reasonably well, we would grant the degree.” I 
guess no one individual can answer this question. It must be thrashed 
out in further discussion. Obviously, if the profession decides that 
it is going to maintain the scholastic quality of the traditional 
master’s degree, which has generally meant a B average for entrance 
as well as for graduation, then there are many good teachers in 
the state who are not going to make it unless the requirements are 
reduced. Maybe there is some kind of compromise arrangement that 
can ultimately be worked out. 

This problem of what constitutes quality in the degree still re- 
mains, I feel, rather fuzzy. I listened to two or three discussions as 
to the reports this morning, but I still am not quite clear as to what 
we mean by quality. When some of you talked about the master’s 
degree, for example, as being a quality degree from which we should 
not depart, I was not sure whether you were talking about this B 
average feature or whether you were talking about the more 
specialized content feature. Some of you believe that it is possible 
to grant a mater’s degree with diversity of content, including profes- 
sional education, general education, and specialized education. It 
might be called a Master of Arts or maybe a Master of Teaching 
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degree, but it any case it could be high level in terms of the quality of 
work required. Others seemed to feel that, at least in the Master of 
Arts degree, the work should still be rather specialized. I think with 
respect both to content and to the quality of work required, we must 
specify more precisely what we are talking about. This may help 
clear up the confusion. 

The positions we have been taking here relate in part to pro- 
posals that ultimately will have to be directed toward the state 
legislature or certification officials. More, however, will have to be 
directed to the graduate schools, as they concern the nature of their 
curricula and the character of their instructional methods. 

In conclusion, I want to say again that I feel this is a tremen- 
dously important experience that you people of Indiana are engaged 
in. I think it will succeed if at least four things prevail: 

1. We must keep our eye continually on the child and his 
welfare, and hence on the teacher and his competence. If that is 
the fundamental goal toward which we are looking, around which 
requirements and other devices are built, I do not see how we can 
help succeeding. 

2. A second vital factor is the continuation of the wonderful 
spirit of cooperation which prevails in Indiana between the elemen- 
tary and secondary and college people, between the state office and 
associations—everybody seems to work effectively together. I do not 
know of any state that surpasses you, or even equals you, on this 
point. Incidentally I was interested in the comment this morning, 
from the language arts people, I think, that in training these fifth- 
year people we ought to include more teachers in the discussion. I 
thought it a happy idea. 

3. I think we should also think of this fifth-year program— 
as I heard someone mention in one of the groups—not so much as a 
fifth-year sequence but as a continuing program of graduate educa- 
tion. Most of us would agree that this is not solely a fifth-year job. 
Becoming a more competent teacher is a lifetime venture. It began 
at infancy and I hope will go on to the grave. Such growth in 
competence requires constant effort, and it does not come solely 
through courses. The teacher may earn thirty or thirty-five grad- 
uate credits comprising a fifth year, but that in itself does not prove 
much. Some people will still be better teachers after four years of 
preparation than others will be after five. We should regard it as an 
on-going process of development, part of which occurs prior to the 
fifth year and part of which occurs later during in-service education 
provided by the public school systems. Dr. Misner at Glencoe, the 
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schools at Indianapolis, and many others have excellent programs of 
in-service development which should be integrated into this continu- 
ing experience. The thirty or thirty-five credits of graduate work 
are only a phase of growth that will continue through additional 
work in summers, through personalized reading, and through the 
many other means that one has for self-improvement. 

4. Finally, I would suggest that, if this program is going to 
succeed, we must expect considerable experimentation, since we do 
not have the answers yet and probably will not have them five years 
from now. There should be several kinds of programs, careful 
evaluation of them, and then sharing of findings with one another. 
In this way the educators of Indiana can expect to see much more 
clearly five or ten years hence than we can today what really will 
or will not work, and can thereby make for an ever-better program. 
As you do it for yourselves, of course, you are doing it for all 
America. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NEXT STEPS 
John E. Grinnell 


These are the proposals, rather hastily put together, but 
as carefully considered as possible, that your Committee on Next 
Steps wishes to advance. 

First, the present Steering Committee, with the advice of the 
State Teachers Association, should appoint a small and extremely 
able committee to study the reports which have resulted from the 
three conferences on the fifth year in teacher education. This com- 
mittee, which we shall refer to as the Committee on Evaluation and 
Recommendations, should be charged with the responsibility of 
distilling from the three reports the salient recommendations and 
issues. Should the committee find sufficient agreement in certain 
areas, it should draw up proposals to be submitted for consideration 
by the following groups: (1) the Commission on Teacher Training 
and Licensing, (2) the State Teachers Association, (3) the Steering 
Committee of this conference, and (4) the colleges and universities of 
the state. 

Second, a digest or report of this Committee on Evaluation and 
Recommendations should be given wide circulation in the state 
through every agency we have, but mainly, I assume, through a 
mimeographed report sent to all the participants in the conference, 
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to heads of departments in colleges, to groups and subgroups of the 
State Teachers Association, to college and university officers, etc. 

The next proposal (I have called it number three, but it can 
not really be considered the next step of this group) is that, in the 
light of what has happened, we do sincerely suggest that an appropri- 
ate group (we recommend the Conference on Higher Education, the 
Conference made up of administrative officers of all the colleges and 
universities in the state) appoint a committee representing its group 
to meet with the Commission on Teacher Training and Licensing to 
discuss the problem of maintaining academic standards on the fifth- 
year level in the face of the universal requirement for a master’s de- 
gree for a permanent first-grade certificate. This looms as a for- 
midable problem to many of us here. 


Now the next and fourth proposal of our group is this: If the 
committee charged with synthesizing these reports finds significant 
issues still unresolved and recommendations needing further study, a 
fourth annual conference should be planned to deal primarily with 
those issues and recommendations. 


Fifth, the present Steering Committee should be continued 
for another year, at least, and it should plan the conference for next 
year if the Committee on Evaluation and Recommendations recom- 
mends another conference. The next conference will thus be contin- 
gent more or less on the recommendations of the Committee on 
Evaluation and Recommendations. 


Sixth, college and university department heads should invite to 
conferences on their campuses teachers and consultants to work on 
curriculum problems of the fifth year in the several teaching areas. 
Furthermore, they should encourage research, experimentation, and 
demonstration bearing on educational issues involved in the fifth 
year. 


Seventh, and last, the committee feels too close to the meeting 
at this moment to evaluate intelligently the forces generated at this 
conference. We wish to say that all members of our committee were 
members of particular groups, and, because we were “immobilized,” 
we saw only the activities of our own groups and can not give a fair 
appraisal of the work of all the groups. We believe confidently that 
action will result from these three conferences; yet we recognize that, 
with such action, our work will not be done, and in all probability we 
shall have to continue having conferences and having more action for 
years to come. 
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SUGGESTED GUIDE FOR DISCUSSION GROUPS 


The purposes of this conference are: 
To identify the needs of teachers for additional work in the 
teaching areas, related fields, and professional education. 


To examine the relationships of the teaching areas to each other 
and to professional education. 


To suggest policies and procedures by which colleges and uni- 
versities may meet these needs. 

In order to achieve these purposes the members of the discussion 
groups should explore the following questions, and if possible arrive at 
some consensus of opinion with regard to the answers. This guide 
should not restrict the group in discussing other questions related to 
the purposes of the conference. 

1. To what extent should the needs of teachers as expressed by 

teachers determine the nature of the fifth year program? 
What are the most important of these needs? Which of these 
needs are not now fully met? What concrete proposals do 
these needs suggest? 

2. What factors other than expressed needs ought to be con- 
sidered in formulating the program of the fifth year? 
Which of these factors now appear to be largely neglected? 
What concrete proposals can be made to strengthen the 
program in this respect? 

3. Shall the preparation of a teacher be regarded as a five- 
year program or as a four-plus-one-year program? 

4. What proportionate amount should be given in the program 
of the fifth year to the strengthening of (a) the teaching 
area, (b) related teaching fields, (c) professional edu- 
cation, and (d) general education? 


Shall the fifth year be an individual program different for 
each teacher? If so, can the parts of each program be 
related to provide an integrated and meaningful experience ? 
6. Should the program for the fifth year provide opportunities 
for the student to apply and extend his professional com- 
petence through directed experience with young people? 
If so, to what extent? What concrete proposal can be made 
to strengthen this phase of the program? 


7. Shall breadth of preparation receive priority over specializa- 
tion in the fifth-year program? 


8. 


10. 
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Shall the several disciplines design introductory courses of 
graduate calibre for teachers with no previous preparation 
in the area? If so, what courses would be most helpful? 
Shall a common core of subject matter be required of all 
teachers (e.g., history and philosophy of education, school 
and community, growth and development) ? 
Shall a master’s degree be awarded to all completing a 
fifth year or should an equivalent be defined? 
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